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ABSTRACT 1 , 

This school psychologist 1 s -manual , one in a series of 
nine staff development guides prepared by the Philadelphia School 
District, clarifies roles and responsibilities of various staff 
members and parents in providing programs to me.et the career and 
Vocational education needs of mildly %o moderately handicapped 
students. Designed to be relevant to the. specific needs' of school 
psychologists, this manual is organized into five sections. The first 
section provides an overview of vocational and career education of 
handicapped students from the school psychologist's perspective. 
Topics covered include . legislative implications, vocational 
education, competency-based vocational educatiott^job placement "and 
follow-up services, assessment serviced, the Individualized Education 
Program, and consultation.. Following a section of references , the 
third section provides information on specific role responsibilities 
of psychologists, as shown on the specific responsibilities grid. The 
final two sections of the booklet consist of a summary of 
psychologists 1 responsibilities and an annotated bibliography. Two 
» appendixes discuss ^cjiocj. resources' and t^e special' p^eds student and 
profile '10 vocational evaluation systems. (KC) 
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I .FOREWORD 



The issues of cfvN and human rights for * he handicapped have had a major effect 
on our society. Several pieces of federal JegVslatlon, later adppted as state f 
regulations, have been at the forefront of change fn the delivery of special education 
services. This legislation Includes The Education for All Handicapped ChIlSr en Act 
(P.L. 94-M2), The Vocaflonal Rehabh Itat Idn Ac*/ Section 504 (P.L. 93-M2)/ and Tfce 
Amendments to the Vocational Education Act (P,t # 94-482)'. 

, Ail of these mandates describe our society's commitment to quality programs for* 
handicapped students*, Including special attention to career and vocational development, 

Eacn law al so^ out 1 1 nes and requires adherence to the •concept of "least restrictive 
environment" — the notion that, to the maximum extent appropriate to their needs, 
handicapped students should be educated wlt'i their nonhand Icapped pee.rs. A , 
handicapped student should not be placed In a segregated or Restrictive setting unless 
It can be shown that the student cannot benefit from a less restrictive program, ^ven 
with the , use of supplementary aids and services. 

r S ' 

These manuals have been developed to clarify roles and responsibilities of school 
s*aff and parents In providing programs to meet the career an? vocational e<lucatJon 
needs of mi Id 1 /.to moderately handicapped stGdents. I believe that you will find the 
materials extremely helpful. I commend their use and application In the interest of 
forwarding our tommltment to the provision of outstanding educational opportunities for 
our exceptional students. * ' , » 

/ , Michael) P. Mar case - • 

I Superintendent of Schools * 
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PREFACE , . 

The Division of Cafteer Education and the Division of Special Education of .the 
School District of Philadelphia are proudrto IntrodJce this series of manuals on 
critical aspects of career education for exceptional students • Our dialogue In % 
planning these books has strengthened our conviction that Including career education 
Instruct lona I • goal s at every grade level Is "essential to the development of an , 
appropriate program for all children. • J 

* The manuals reflect the Ph 1 1 ade I ph La-^Schoo I District's efforts to Implement the 

fol lowing Career lEducatlon goals for -except lona I students: 

* " • 

I. To assure that all students leave the Philadelphia schools' 
' wfth the skills, toiow ledge, and attitudes necessary to gain . • ' . 

- and maintain- employment or to continue their education 
or training to the fullest extent possible k 

* 2if To make af'l career development and vocational programs ^ 
accessible to all students without r.egard to sex or other 
tradltio/val occupational stereotypes 

3. To assure* the accessibility of al,*l career development and 
vocational programs to students with handicaps' 

4 # To Increase school -related work site experiences and 
employment opportunities for^ In-scbool youth # 

5. * To assure that occupational tracing programs respond to % ' 

0 the present and projected employment needs of the^ community * 

Faith In the exceptional student's capabilities Is critical In achieving these 
goals. Every student can learn, and It Is Incumbent upon lis a& educators, to ensure - 
that students do learn to the best of their Individual ability. An Increased awareness 
of career education prbgramS and our related roles — as administrators, teachers, 
counselors, „ and parents — will foster the development of an educational program fchat 
realizes the potential of each exceptional child. It Is with this approach ,1 n mind 
that these materials have been developed, and we urge you to use them to Improve ^ 
Instructional programs for exceptional students. t K J 

. * * • fc * 

Win L. Tlllery Albert I . Glassman • 

Executive Director t « " Executive Director 

Division of Spec4^l Education * Division of Career "Educat Ion 
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; The Alliance for Career and Vocational Education Is a consortium of school 

districts jrom across the, country "and the National Center for Research In Vocational 

, Education at The Ohio State University. The consortium was formed so that School 

t t 

districts. and the National Center could work together on common priorities in career 

j ' " 

and vocational education. 
- ' * • *" . / 

This cooperative aVrangememt creates a "multiplier 

*■ ♦ 

effect" whereby each school d[ strict, in addition 
to the outcomes and services for which it-has. 

contracted, also receives the products developed 

• / - * 1 ' 

% s 

by other Alliance members. Thus, school districts . 

are able to develop and Implement comprehensive 

programs at far less expense than would be possible* 

by worKlng alone. The outcomes of the Alliance research and development efforts have 
* 1 » * > 

enabled member districts to provide increased, f lexlbi llty in career and vocational 
education programs that address the needs of all students. Alliance training programs 
and ma+erlals have also enabled menjbers to expand from traditional forms of Instruction 
» to'the development and management of Individualized programs. ' 
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The enactment of legislation and the subsequent development of regulations and 
guidelines affecting education for handicapped Individuals have a major Impact on 

c 

voqat.Ionaf education and Its collaboration with special educatlpn* 

The School District of Philadelphia contracted with the National Center for 
Rese.arch In Vocational Education, the Alliance for Career and Vocational Education, for 
assistance with the development of a comprehensive staf f, development plan for special 
and career education for handicapped youth. This project resulted In the development 
of the Policy and Procedures Manual andielght role-specjf Ic training manuaJs that 
comprise a comprehensive staff development pactege for collaboration between special 
and vocatlorfah education In the School District of Philadelphia. 

The materials have an overall theme of "Career Planning and Vocational Programming 
for Handicapped Youth." The Policy and Procedures Manual Is designed to provide a 
conceptual and programmatic overview of the career planning and vocational programming 
processes for handicapped youth In the Philadelphia School District. The manual 
communicates Philadelphia's commitment to appropriate career planning and vocational 
programming for handicapped youth. The eight training manuals are dpslgned to be 

s V x 

relevant to the specif & needs for the following groups: 

• Administrators and Supervisors f 

• Principals 

• Teachers ' ~ 

• Supponfl\e Service Personnel 1 

• Psychologists ^ 

• Student Evaluation Personnel y 

• Counselors v 

• -> *»" 

• Parents 
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Each manual contains an overview of the opportunities for each school staff or 

I 

faculty member to assist handicapped youth In career planning and vocational, education. 
In addition, the manual contains role-speclf Ic respons Ibl I Itles, 'including activities 

♦ * 1 

and projected outcomes. * - • ^ 

* 

. Policy' and Procedures Manual 

Major emphasis Is placed on the functions of the'child Study Evaluation Team ' 

r 

<CSET) and the development of the Individualized Education Program (IEP) as structures 

for conducting the assessment, evaluation and *ol low-through for vocational placement 

and supportive services. The mahual also Includes informat.|on on full service 

s> - • . . 

Implementation of vocational programming for handicapped youth and the procedures 

necessary for the monitoring and evaluation of programs. 

The Policy and Procedures Manual further Identifies the definitions and legal 

Implications that provide the guidelines for programmatic structure and focuses on the 

process and procedures necessary to prqvlde cored- planning' and 'vocational programing . 

for handicapped youth. Also Included*** a glossary, several appendices and a - 

comprehensive bibliography .containing state-of-the-art reference materials. . 

The Policy and Procedures*. Manual role-speclf Ic manuals are to be presented as 

a part of a comprehensive staff development 'pi an designed to assfst school staff in ' 

providing career planning and vocational programing of the 'highest quality. 




Acknowledgement Is given to the following people from The School . Oistr let of 
Philadelphia who served as members of a task force in the development of this manual: 
Michael Friedman and Lafayette Powell. Special acknowledgement is given to Georgia 
Zeleznlck, and fthe McLaughlin, Division* of Special, Education, who facilitated the^ 
preparation of all the manuals In this series*- 

To the staff of the National Center for Research In\vocational Education, The Ohio 
State University, actaow lodgement is given as follows: Carol Jr Minugh, Olan Morse, 
principal writers; Linda Buck, Janie B. Connell, principal reseachefs; "Regenla Castle 
and Beverly Haynes, technical assfstance; and Janet Kipl inger'and ft-enda S'essley, 
editors** 
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LEGISLATIVE IMPLICATIONS 

i 

• % / 
The role of the scjhool psychologist Is changing and broadening dramatically. The 

availability of 'vocat Tonal education programs Is being extended steadily to handicapped 
students. . 

In the recent pest, most .school- psychologists and vocational educators had little 
or no Interface,. School psychologists had traditionally served as "gatekeepers" to 
special education; that' Is, determining which students Were eligible to enter special 
education programs* As most students were Identified at the ejejnentary school level . • 
and vocational educators served secondary* school students, there was no mutually served 

V°up of students. Fur*the*, exclusionary practices often prevented those students 

> * . - » 

_ Identified as handicapped from receiving vocational education services. All of this Is 
changing, \n large measure due to legislative mandates. ' 

A Look at Legislation *' 

• Public Law (P.L.) 94-142, Jhe Educatlon/for All Handicapped Children Act of 
1975 states that public agencies will, ensure equal access to and availability 
of -vocational education for handicapped students. Vocational education U to 
be a part of the -free; appropriate education for the handicapped! A written 
Individualized Education Program (IEP) plan Is mandated for each handicapped 
student. , - ' 



0.- 
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• P.L. 94-482, The Vocational Amendments of 1976, set as Id* 10 percent of the & 
total grant for handicapped students. 

• P.L, 93-112, The Rehabilitation Act of 1973, mandates tnat handicapped students 
are to be educated along wl^fh students w,ho are not handicapped, to the maximum 
extent appropriate to the needs of the handicapped students. This ts commonly 
referred to as providing the least restrictive environment* . 

With the" enactment of Public Law (P.L.) 94-142, the Education for *l I Handicapped 

Children Act of 1975, the working relationship of the school psychologist with all . 

school personnel changed* School psychologists now play a Key role In the mandated, 

continuous, multldlsclpl Inary team assessment, placement, and program planning 

». 

processes for handicapped students; they must have an Interactive relationship with 

\ * & • 

staff, parents, and programs* t 

To bridge potential gaps between vocational educators and school psychologists, 

t 

each of these professional groups must know more about the needs and competencies of 
the. other* 

fc It Is critical that school psychologists now funct lonlng In vocational education 
settings quickly develop extensive expertise In vocational programs, In addition to 
their extensive knowledge of special education programming* ft can be assumed that In 
a brief time period all school psychologists wll'l need such expertise* 
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Vocational Educat I on 



Some fundamental 'concepts are briefly Introduced In this manuai. Bibliographic 
references provide excellent sources for further skill development. 

There are six levels^ of modification of vocational education for handicapped 
students. The school psychologist needs to become familiar with each level and the 
opportunities or options available to a student wlthla each level. The following 
chart will assist t{>e psychologist In placement activities, and prepare him/her tx> 
fork with the vocational teacher In designing Individual educatldh plans for students,, 




Ttfclt 1: Hierarchy of options for vocational education of handicapped pupil*, 
fro* leeet to most raa trie tire. 
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Al I students In vocational education programs will be exposed to the 
competency-based Instructional approa^. Assessment of the student In direct, relat Ton 

rto^those competency-based programs will beconje^ a primary focus for the school 

V V y * * ^ 

ps^qwocj Ist's diagnostic services* % , 

In providing all students with Job skills through vocational education, the school 

district |s utilizing what Is called ^pmpetency-Based Vocational Instruction (CBVf). ^ 

ft Is Important to understand some basic points about' this unique type of Instruction. 

r 

Special and vocational educators are faced with the challenge of preparing 
students with the entry-level Job skills to respond to technological advances and 
changing work force needs. .♦It Is Important for teachers to determine the criteria for 
successful* per formance of specif Jc job sklll^-and to know when and how to assess those 
skills effectively. Teachers need to know how the labor market In certain occupations 

l * 

wilt vary and how their programs can adjust to meet changing labor requirements. 
Teachers are also faced with the challenge of preparing students with entry-level Job 
skills and the ability to perform effectively In the world of work.' . 

Competency-based vocational Instruction offers a systematic and flexible 

. i 

Instructional approach to'address the challenge 6f teaching new work skills. CBVI Is 

-* i6 :' ' 
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responsive to the different learning characteristics and learning styles of students 
% and can Incorporate a variety of teaching strategies. This Instructional method spells 
out performance requirements In the form of objectives and provides step-by-step 

* \ 

directions that lead students toward competency, or successful Ty^demonstrated / 
performance of Job tasks. CBVI Is a flexible, systematic approach In which students 
work at their own pace In an Individualized program. Using a sequence of performance 
objectives and learning experiences or activities, students work toward successful 
performance of occupational tasks. Their performance Is evaluated on the basis of 
criteria stated In the performance objective, v 

Competency- based Instruction Is an approach to vocational education In which the* 
student Is required to demonstrate masterly of Identified, tasks In order to achieve 
entry- level competency for an occupation* Actual performance of a task ensures that 

4 

\ 

the student has not only the cognitive knowledge required but ajso the ability to 
perform operations that are essential to the Job. ( 

Characteristics of a Competency-Based Vocational Instruction (CBVI) program are as 

1 S • 

fol lows: * * 

• The CBVI program Is based upon *empl oyer -^^fchfred competencies needed by * 
entry- 1 eve I workers In specific occupations* The skills, taowledge, behaviors, 
or attitudes can be demonstrated so that the teacher can assess a student's 
. actual performance as Identified In specific evaluation criteria* 
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Students know what their own learning objectives are before they start using* 
Instructional materials. Performance objectives let the student liow the 
skills that will be learned and the criteria to be used for determining whether 
mastery* has been achieved. 

The student* S learning process and Instructional mater la Is are Individual I zed* 
The*student f s program Is self-paced, within reason, and learning activities are 
tailored to meet Individual learning styles and characteristics. Students are 
provided with simulated situations In order to practice and demonstrate theV 
skills In an occupational setting* • 

i 

The student participates In planned supplementary activities and uses resources 
designed to reinforce the learning activities. The student does not work alone 
all the time and frequently, part Iclpates In demonstrations, <roup activities, 
and so forth. 

The Instructional program Undesigned to provide Immediate evaluation and 
feedback after each learning experience. Specific, criterion-referenced 
Evaluation devices! are used to assess the students progress Bnd performance. 



Assessment of the student's performance Is used as the primary source of ^ 
evidence for determining entry-level competency. Objective evaluations of the 
student's knowledge] skills, performance, and attitudes are completed prior 'to 
certifying the student as competent to perform entry-level tasks within the 
given occupation. \ 

• The operational units are generally sejf-contalneif and Include all of the 
essential Information to accomplish the expected performance. Occasional ly, 
outside references are required when the student can best obtain the 
Information from the original source or when the reference Is considered to be* 
a* standard by practitioners In the occupation. 
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The teacher's and student's roles change. The teacher Is a manager or 

facilitator" of Instruction rather than a dispenser' of Information. The 
teacher evaluates a student's performance ihen that student Is ready to 
demonstrate mastery. The student Is Involved In planning the program, seeking 
help when needed, and'lmalntalnlng awareness of progress. 
* < 

These characteristics of CBVI programs are based on sound Instructional practices 
and contribute to a solid foundation for vocational curriculum development. 

Job Placement and Follow-up' Services 
^Job placement and fotlow-u;, services need to be provided so that handicapped 

students may secure and maintain a job that Is suitable to their Interests and 

\ 

abilities.^ Many of the services for the handicapped are the same /s they a-e for the 

• nonhand I capped. These Include: 

I , . 

Referring students to Job openings 

• InstPtyeflng students In Job-searching techniques 

• Taking Job orders from employers and listing Jobs 

• Following-up on placements of students In Jobs ' m 

• SoNcltlng Jobs for listings 

Thd following are three major services the psychologist offers In providing 

appropriate vocational educations the least restr Ictlve environment: 

* 

• Assessment services 

• Consultation services, 

* • Counseling services _ ( V;^' ' 
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Sections on assessment and consultation services appear In this manual. School 
psychologists aire referred to the. counselor \s*manua I for relevant materials on 



vocational counseling. ' 

, Selected tasks for scljool psychologists functioning In vocational programs 

Include/ but are not limited Yo/the fol lowing: t * 

• " K * 

• Develop or select, administer, and Inter*pr©t a variety of rf Instruments for 

educatlonal/vocatlpnal assessment In collaboration with multldlsclpl Inary team 
members. 

• Translate the resulting assessment data Into approprFate educational, decision- 
making, and behavior management programs. 

■ J ♦ 

• Assist. students with career, education, personal plannfng, and problem solving 
skills. . 

• Make appropriate referrals and act as a II a hso'n^Detween school and referral 
agencies In the community. 

• Assist learners through work with teachers, counselors, parents, ~ 0 
administrators, peers, and^ employers. * 5 • 

• Develop, Implement, and evaluate consultative programs for faculty related to 
assessment and program planning, strategies. 

% 

• Select and recommend special Instructional methodologies appropriate for 
Individual and g*oup settings for the handicapped. 

• Develop and Implement srtrategles to facilitate Improvement In self-conce^f, 
attlludes, values, and interactions with others. 

• Evaluate student program through the IEP review and revision process to acquire 
evidence of the effectiveness of vocational jducatlon programs. 

* ' * * 
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Assessment Services 

"' L. ' ? 

The school psycholbglst Is Involved with the handicapped student from the time the 

* 

student Is Identified as needing' specl al education to the time the student leaves the 

♦ 

public school system. The psychologist's Initial assessment of the student and 

* ' 
subsequent Interaction with parents, teachers, and supportive services staff Is 




critical to the student's educational success. The ability of the psychologist to 
communicate, with the, parents and to develop a team working relationship with school 
staff paves the way for the student's success In the public school system. 

The school psychologist's ability to contribute meaningfully to vocational 
Instructional planning and decision making begins with formal-Informal testing In the 
following areas: * 

• Individual tests of mental functioning c 

• Individual tests of visual and jnotor functioning 

• Individual achievement and personality tests * \ 

• Aptitude and environment assessments 

• Work .samp 1 1 ng # 

• Job analysis 
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A more complete description of the assessment process Is provided In the Student 

'* 'V. . 

^Evaluation Personnel manual, which should be carefully reviewed. Some selected 
vocational evaluation systems are described In Appendix 6. * V * * 

* Vocational asses sloe nt must be completed as the IEP Is developed* Vocational 
assessment provides Insight Into students' vocational potential— their abilities, 
interests, and' the work environment best suited Jo them. Assessment must be 
multldlscfpflnary and nondiscriminatory. Assessment Instruments and techniques musf 
test what they purport tq test* Assessment can be both formal 4use. v of standardized 
tests) and Informal (use of observation, work tryouts, work samples, c^ass tryouts, and 

■ j 

other means)* 

"Vocational assessment Is complete^ for Instructional decision making, not 
.classification purposes* Rattier than merely labeling a student as "educationally 
blind" or of w low average Intelligence," diagnosis for decision making focuses on 

4 

recommending procedures thai" the teacher, parent, counselor, social worker, or 

therapist should use to assist with the student 1 s .development* The ability of the 

- j *^ 

school psychologist to relate formal and Informal test results to all aspects of - 
^competency-based instructional programs will be the key .factor In assessing the utility 
of ^assessment data* The psychologist must have some taiowledge of competency- based 

* * 

t * 

courses-. ,> v 

1 . '* ' " : " 
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Special Considerations *ln Testing the Handicapped 

Examiners may deviate from standardized testing procedures to accommodate the 
needs of the student as long as this ts noted In the assessment report. In fact, with 
certain handicapped students It best suits student needs If the examiner does deviate 
- from the standardized procedures:- a^student with a manual disability may not be able to 
, pick up small blocks but may be able to handle large ones; braille or orally presented 
versions of a test may t*e needed for a blind student; slgns/f Ingerspel ting of test 
Items may be' required for the hearing Impaired. 

Keep In mind that even though adaptations may be needed for many students, the 
-validity and reliability of the original standardized test will be altered when the 
test Is modified. Even with modifications, test conditions for the handicapped are not 
equal to those for thejr northand Icapped classmates. For example, a matching test that 
Is administered orally to blind students may require that students store more , 
Information In their minds than would be required' of sighted Individuals readfng the 
test to themselves. • * 

Special considerations, then, do need to be taken Into account when testing 
handicapped students. Some generally accepted testing practices recommended by 
professionals who have expertise In testing and assessing handicapped students are as 
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follows: , 

• Determine the degree of handicap and Its effect on the student's understanding 

and performance on a test* - ^ 

i 

• Use practice Items to assure understanding of procedures, ' 
Minimize anxiety by administering easier Items first, * * 4 

• Administer performance Items first If handicap limits verbal ablflty and verbal 
Items first If handicap limits performance ability, 

• Arrange physical- surroundings to accommodate handicap, 

• Allow extended time* limits If test 1$ measuring capacity for -performance of a 
task. 

• Shorten test periods to accommodate fatigue. — 

Preparing a Vocational Assessment Report . , 

Following a comprehensive vocational assessment of a student completed In 
collaboration with CSET members, a report should be prepared that reflects the state of 
the student's vocational aptitudes, Interests, assets, limitations, and special needs 
for vocational placement* Several Items should be considered when preparing the 
assessment report. They are as follows: * » 

• Develop a standardized form* It helps ensure comprehensiveness and can be 
used for baseline data to monitor progress* 
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• Give concise Information for determining the student's placement *|pr 
appropriate vocational education* 

• Prepare the report with full knowledge that parents, school personnel, and 
other members of the IEP team wlj I read and use the report. 

• Avoid unfounded judgments* Report In clear, objective style, 

• Stress the student's strengths. Avoid any emphasis on exclusionary statements 

. Components of\he assessment report should Include the following: 

) 4 '\ . 

S • Readiness skills for assessment 

• Specific traits assessed (such as behavioral, aptitude, motor /'and so forth) 

• Results of the various components of assessment ^uch as test results, work 
sample results, production records from workshop or prevocatldhal activities, 
results of exploratory course tryouts, and results Of vocational counseling 

/ 

• Specific problems In various areas of assessment 

• Major assets ^ } t 

• Determination of current potential for vocational training and placement 

• ^Supportive needs required to achieve vocational success (medlcaJ help, 
•psychological counseling, social skills development, academic remediation) 

• Physical modifications of equipment and facilities that are needed In the : 
vocational training area 

• Recommendations for f ol low-up services 

• Recommendations for vocational training and placement 
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The Individualized Education Program (IEP) Flan 



School psychologists are now expected to play a comprehensive role In the process 
of relating vocational program planning, In the development of the IEP* Possible roles 
for school psychologists rela-Ted to each mandated comp<Jnent of the IEP follow: 



Components of the IEP as Required 
by.P.L. 94-142 



Possible Implications for 
School Psychologists 



A statement of the student's present 
levels x>f educational performance 



An educational history "workup" 
prepared In writing for the IEP 
team 



Administration of aptitude, 
work Interests, general 
Intelligence, achievement, .and 
self-appraisal tests, and so 
forth 



A statement of annual goals, Including 
short-term Instructional objectives 



Counseling Interviews with , 
students and parents to 
ascertain educational and 
occu pat Ipna I I nter ests 

'Consultation with faculty and 
school counselor relatlve'to/ 
student's special needs 
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A statement of the specific special 
education and related services to be 
* provided to the student, and the extent 
tp which the student will be able to 
participate In regular educational 
{ }[ programs 

The projected dates for duration of 
t services and anticipated -duration 
of the services . 

Appropriate objective criteria and the 
evaluation procedures and schedules for 
determining, -on at least an annual basis, 
whettier the short-term Instructional- 
objectives are being met 



Consultation wl*h -faault/ 
relative to special need^;*^ 
students 

Consultation with supporting 
service staff to describe ~ 
student needs 

Consultation with faculty 
relative to special needs of 
students 

Administration of achievement 
and self-appralsal tests 

Preparing written progress 
summary .for |EP conferences 



Consultation 

' To facilitate ma I nstr earning, vocational teachers can g-eatly benefit from 4 

Infcrmatloa about, Instructional and behavioral management techniques that work most 

effectively with handicapped students. , The consultation services available to * * 

vocational teachers and support staff from the school psychologist could Include the 

_ \ 
fol towing: * ' 

• Consultation to design Individual behavioral management programs for. 

handicapped students * * *V 

0 Consultation to design Individual Instructional programs for handicapped 
studpnts ' 
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~~t AssTst^rise^witb general curriculum development •* ; 

• Assistance In modifying the school environment, labs, and equipment for 
handicapped students . . . 

• Identification oj_ potential learning rates for students so that vocational 
teachers can have reasonable expectations for each student * 

Through consultation, the psychologist can work with vocational teachers to: 

• Update skills for working with handicapped students 

• Introduce teachers to new skills 

• Help teachers understand the unique behavioral and .learning characteristics of 
handicapped students 

the _new~ "rofe iof- tfie school psychologist In supporting vocational education 

programs for the handicapped is a challenge that can yield great benefits; Each school 

psychologist will be expected to meet that challenge by applying his/her expertise to 

the. fu I lest, extent. * A , 
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Specif 1c ftesponslbll Itles Grid 
In order to assist the school personnel In accomplishing their tasks, the School 
District of Philadelphia and the Alliance staff have developed a specific 
responsibilities grid. The g-Jd consists of f Jve/columns. These columns .provide the' 
faculty/staff member -with descriptions of the elements necessary to meet handicapped 

students* 'needs onder a given circumstance. The five column headings are as follows?" 

* » 

Initiation of Task —This column presents a specific situation to which, the 
faculty /staff member needs to react, 

2. Task Descrlptlon— Thls column presents the specific tas,k that must be, '^J 
performed, given the situation Identified In the first column. 
* * \ 

Tools and Equipment— This column presents specific Items (records, tests, 
assessments, standards, guidelines, etc.) that will be needed to accomplish 
the tasks described In column two. 

'* o 
Personnel Interface— This column assists the faculty/staff member In 
Identifying those people who should be Involved directly or Indirectly In 
' .accompl JshJng the task described In column two. 

5. Specific Outcomes— This column provides the faculty/staff member with .specific 
Information that needs to be obtained, or a specific activity tf>at shoujd be 
accomplished through the task described In column two. 

This grid presentation enables the faculty/staff person to see at a glance what 

i 

Is needed, under what circumstances, and how to accomplish the specific task.*! 
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JOB TITLE 

DEPARTMENT 



^P s ychologist 



Clinical Services 



Page 1 of 2 



Initiation of 

Task* 



Task Description 



\ l/ Referral for 'initial 
^evaluation or for reevalua- 
tion 



1. Participate in pre-CSET and consider 

relevance of. long range career education/- 

vocational ^education programming for the 
student* 



2. Request for evaluation 
. a^id result of pre-CSET 



2. Conduct evaluation to determine*: 

• intellectual functioning 

• adaptive behavior lev^l 

• social and emotional adjustments 

• academic levels 

• career awareness /prevocational skill 
level . 



*3. Completion "of all 
evaluations 



3. Participate .in CSET meeting 



4* Request of parent (s)^ 
or administrator 



4. Participate in IEP conference 
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REPORTS TO District Superintendent 
CLIENTELE • Handicapped Students . 



Tbols/Equipment 


Personnel » 
- * Tnj^f ace / 


Specific 
Outcome* ^ 


1. • d±scussion/re- 
view of records 
• background 
information 


1". • other CSET 
members 


1. Recommendations 
for evaluation, and , 
identification df eyal- , 
uation ami personnel . 
who will evaluate 

• 


2. • formal and in- 
formal 'assessments 
using Standardized 
and non-standardized 
Instruments 
• n # classroom 
observations 

A "f n f"PT*vf PUQ n^P 

W XiltCL VXCW9 Ul 

parent (s) , 4 teachers, 
and others' 


2. • student 

• parent (s,) 

• teachers 

• administrators 

• counselor 

a J 


2. Descriptions of 
levels of functioning 
in each area integrated 
into a diagnosis and 
recommendations* for 
programming 


\ 

3.*# evaluation, 
results *and reports 

i 

t 4 


■ - .-• f. 

3. • other CSET 
members 

• student,, when 

CLfct y i. U^l J.CL tc 

r — # 

i 


i 

3. Diagnosis and 
recommendation for^ 
programming to include 

Activities •* 
* *• 


4. • IEJ^&cument 

• ^team report 

• evaluation 
report^ 


4. • parent (s) 

• school staff as 
designated by princi- * 
pal ^ ^ 

• student, when 
appropriate " 


4. Appropriate , / : 
educational planning 
for the student as 9 
delineated on the IEP 
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]0B TITLE Pcvrholnaict & 


< 


DEPARTMENT Clinical Services 




Page 2 


of 2 




Initiation of 

Task 
• 


Task Description * " 




* 5. Administrator 6r 

teather request includpc 
on the itiB 


5* Provide consultation to instmctionar 
personnel relative to instruction and behavioi 
management techniques for individual students 




« 


« 




t . . 

V 






t 

V 

$ 

\ ■ 

* 


v * 


• 


- 






4 * 


• 
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REPORTS TO . District Superintendent 



CLIENTELE Handicapped Students 



Tools/Equipment 



5. • observation 

• interview 

• review of *• 
previous records 
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Peratortne-l 
Interface 



5. special education 
teacher 

• student, N as , 
appropriate 

• parent, as 
^appropriate 

• career education/ 
vocational education 
teacher(s) 

- • counselor 

• administrator 
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Specific 
Outcome 



5. Clearer under- 
standing of child. 1 s 
needs,, increased 
teacher effectiveness 
alon&'with changed 
staff attitudes and 
implementation of IEP 
and/or recommendations 
for modifications of 
IEP . ( 
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- * SUMMARY 
N The role of the school psychologist as It Is extended Into career planning and 

vocational programing requires cooperative and collaborative relationships between 

i 

psychologists, teachers, and administrative personnel* The assessment of th«i^ 

handicapped student's academic and motor skills, and the prescription of appropriate 

* » 

learning activities and objectives coupled with evaluation techniques are the 
responsibilities of the school psychologist. In addition, the psychologist Is Involved 
In counseling, consulting with, and providing training to administrators, ^teachers, 
parents, and other supportive service staff. 'It Is Important that all of those who 
come Into contact with and. provide assistance to handicapped students emphasize the 
^students' potential rather than those things that the student cannot do. The 
psychologist plays an Important part In providing sufficient Information about each 

student to ensure that this happens. " ' ■ 

- — ^ « a - 

In order to farther assjst the psychologist, the Philadelphia Schoof District 

personnel, Jn col Jabprat Ion with the Alliance St$^ has developed a grid of 

responsibilities. The specific role responsibility grid will assist the psychologist 

' ' i\ * 
. ♦ ^n carrying out the various tasks. 
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Entries In this bibliography were collected and catalogued for, use by ^ 
psychologists In the Philadelphia Schoot District. 

The objectives are to provide asslstaoce-- 

• In the Identification of materials' to be utilized for both 
general curriculum and special I zed . programs; 

• locating materials that present procedures and methods for 
serving both special education and vocational education. 

Entries In this bibliography were Identlfed through literature seiches of the 
Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) Clearinghouse which consists of: 

• «wr 

• articles from over 700 Journals Indexed by the Current Index to 4 
Journals Jn Education (CUE) and 

• research reports, papers, bibliographies, and books Indexed 
by Resources In Education (RIE). 

Insofar as possible, each catalog entry gives the title, developing Institution or 
author with address, date, number of pages, and price. An abstract follows wnlch Is 
drawn In most cases directly from the ERIC entry. .Entries with an "ED" number Included 
may be obtained In microf iche (MF) or hard copy (HC) from the ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service, Leasco Information Products, 4827 Rugby Avenue, Bethesda, 
Maryland, 20014. t 
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£0153045 08 CEO 1 575 1 

A System of Management. * 1 

Schwartz, Stuart E. 

Florida Univ.; Gainesville Coll. of Education 

•7197. 17 p.: Photographs throughout booklet may not reproduce 
well. For related documents see CE 015 749-754. 

Sponsoring Agency: Office of Education (DHEW), 
Washington, DC. 

Bureau No.: 498AH60I66 

Grant No.: G007604050 

EDRS Price - MF01/PCOI Plus Postage. 

Language: Engl Ish- 
* , Document Type: CLASSROOM MATERIAL (050) 

Journal Announcement: RIESEP7B 
One of five booklets designed to help vocational education .teachers and 
administrators relate more effectively to handicapped students In their classrooms, 
this booklet focuses on educational management as a plan for responsibility which 
requires Interlocking relationships between several agencies to do Its job. 
Decision-making limits and how Interactions between different youps affect management 
are discussed to give educators an understanding of how to work with management to give 
handicapped students the education they deserve and are entitled to by taw. 
Specific topics discussed Include the following: agencies responsible for management 
(federal, state, local, school center), designing an Individualized educational plan, 
an Individualized educational plan staffing, funding formula, and program evaluations* 
A self -test Is Included for preand r posttest evaluation. (TA) 



ED 153046 08 CEO I 5782 

Evaluation and Placement. ^ 
Schwartz, Stuart E. 1 

Florida Univ., Gainesville. Coll. of Education* ' -. 

•7197. 22 p : Photographs throughout booklet may not reproduce well: For 
related documents see CE 015 749-754 

Sponsoring Agency: Office of Education (DHEVO. Washington, b.C» 

Bureau No.: 498AH60I66 

Grant No.: G0O7604050 * 

EDRS Price - MF0I/PC0I Plus Postage. 
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Language: English 

Document Type: CLASSROOM MATERIAL (050) 

Journal Announcement: RIESEP78 
One of five booklets designed to help vocational education teachers and 
administrators relate more effectively to handicapped students In their classrooms, 
this booklet discusses the role of medical, social, educational, and psychological 
tests In estimating a handicapped student's potential and In designing an appropriate 
vocational program. Specific topics discussed Include ^he following: work evaluation 
programs, wor k evaluation systems, wor k experience programs, wor k exper I ence settings, 
advisory committed, a.nd advisory council. A self-test Is Included for pre- and post 
test evaluation. ( IA) 

r\ 

ED 179570 TM009850 

Correlation of School Instruct lonaf Materials to the Social and 
Prevocat Jonal Information Batteryi 

Texas Education Agency, Austin. Learning Resource Center, 

May 1979 62 p. 

EDRS Price - MF0I/PC03 Plus Postage. 
; Language: English 

Documertt Type: TEACH INS GUIDE (052); 
BIBLIOGRAPHY (131) 

Geographic Source: U.S. /Texas 
Journal Announcement: RIEAPR80 
Government* State ' 
Selected curricula and Instruct fohal resources are correlated to Items within each 
subtest of the Social and Prevocatlonai Information Battery (SPIB). SPfB tests 
Include; purchasing habits; budgeting; banking; Job-related behavior; job search 
skills; home management; health care; hygiene afnd g-oomlng; and functional, sign 
reading. The selections are representative of Inaterlals available commercially to 
train handicapped students and are Intended as guidelines In developing Individualized 
Education Programs (IEP). The Information Is contained In three columns: <l) the name 



of the SPIB subtest and related Items; (2) narnef^of curricula related to the test 
ltems> and (3) Instructional resources which pertain to a subsklll In the^est area.' 
The columns for curricula and resources are not Interrelated but each Is relevant to 
the test area. Bibliographic Information on the curricula and publishers 1 addresses 
are appended*. (MH) 
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Alley, G.R., and Foster, C. Nondiscriminatory testing of minority * 
and exceptional children. Focus on Exceptional Children, 1978, 
9* 1-14. ' 

> 

Alley and Foster review the Issues- Involved In assessing minority and handicapped 
persons fairly, and make recommendations concerning ways to Insure that tests are* 
administered In ways which do not~ discriminate unfairly. ' 



Barrows, T.S., Campbell, P.B., Slaughter, B.A., and Tralnor, M.L. " 
Psycho-ed ucational diagnostic services for learning disable 

youths: Research procedures. Omaha,' Nebraska: Crelghton > : 

University, 1977. 

X - 

This document outlines the diagnostic, procedures that are being employed In a 
research and demonstration program that Is Investigating the relationship between 
specific learning disabilities and juvenl fe ^JeJ Inquents./ The documentation of the 
procedure that was followed will be useful to researchers, clinicians and others 
who are concerned with making determinations regarding the presence of learning 
disabilities In adolescents. 



Bolton, B. (Ed.)* Handbook of measurement and evaluation In rehabilitation, 
Baltimore, Maryland: University Par k Press, J976. / 

Seventeen chapters In this edited volume were prepared by experts In 
psychometrlcs, cllnlca'l assessment, and counselor education 1 each designed to 
cover a dlf/ereht aspect of psychological measurement as applied In the evaluation 
of disabled clients. There Is a chapter ori outcome measurement and one on 
assessment of counselor performance* 
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Carlson, L.A. The nexus: Test results to Insight for remediation. San Rafael, 
.California: Academic Therapy, 1973. 



tfvteirock h? a guidebook designed irr fi*rpr teacher+s under stand more afcout commonly 
used standardized tests and assist them In Interpreting scores. The author 
stresses Information which would be helpful In relating test results to remedial 
plans. 

/ i m 

Drtjege, R.C., and Mugaas, H.D. The USES testing program. In B. Bolton 
<Ed.). Handbook of measurements and evaluation In rehabilitation'. 
Baltimore: University Par k Press, 1976. J 



Th !i * s a < look a * the test research program services provided by the United States 
-Employment Service. Explored are various types of occupational tests used, and', 
their specialized application to different handicapped groups, namely, the deaf, 
the mentally retar^d and the educationally deficient. 

Giles, M.T. Individual learning disabilities: Classroom screening 

Instrument. Adolescent level; Grades 4 through*!2. Administration 
and scoring manual with remedial suggestions. Evergreen, Colorado: 
Learning Pathways,. Inc. 1973. 

~~ The purpose of this screening Instrument Is not. to diagnose, but to provide 
preliminary and very early fdent If Icatlon of students with possible learning 
problems. . It Is Intended to help the teacher asses v s the areas In which a student 
may be having learning difficulties. 
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Reschly, D.i. Non-biased assessment and school 'psychology, 

Des Moines, Iowa: Department of Public Instruction, Pupil 
Personnel Service Branch, 1978. 

This publication addressed the topic of non-dlscr Imlnatory assessment. The 
Issues which led to the legislation, judicial Inquiry, and directives from federal 

, f and state agencies regarding non-biased assessment are discussed and Implicit 
assumptions clarified. Most Important are the specific recommendations which 
reflect an attempt to provide a guide to school psychologists* The concern here 

. Is to Insure quality In assessment for* all children Including non-biased . 
assessment with minority persons. - 



Scanned, D.P.' A positive view of standardized t'es+s. Focus on Exceptional 
Children, 1978, 10 (5), 1-10. 

** r 

Scannel presents a case for the use of standardized tests In educational planning 
f and programming. In so doing, he makes It clear that standardized tests are not 
perfect tools, and points out several reasons why this Is so: a) a test's value 
Is Influenced largely by the skill with which people Interpret and use test 
^results; .b) tests only sample the domain they claim to measure; c) they are 
neither complete nor Infallible Instruments; d) they do not tap Innate student 
characteristics; and e) they do measure all the topics o^ Importance or Interest 
to schools and Individuals. 



Singer I and, 8. Why wait for a criterion of failure, Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Education Publishing Service, Inc., 1974. 

This booklet briefly describes the nay school systems can, throuqh early 
screening, Identify students with language development disabilities (weakness In 
auditory, visual or kinesthetic fu^tlon). . The report Illustrates how schools can 
provide preventative Instruction taliored to the needs of this population within 
the economy of normal classroom settings. 
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Department of Health* fcducattoh\and Welfare. Resurge '79: Manual # *' 
for Identifying, classMylng and serving the disadvantaged and handi- 
capped under the vocational education amendments of 1976 (P.L. 94-482). 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Dept^ of Health, /Education and Welfare, 1979 

The purpose of this publication Is to provide resource l/iformatlon for State staff 
In planning, Implementing, and evaluating programs* and services for students, with 
.special needs; The document Is also designed to serve as a. basis for ' 
compatibility In reporting enrollments "and other pertinent Information about . y 

vocational education programs for special needs students. * 
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APPENDIX A: SCHOOL RESOURCES AND THE SPECIAL NEEDS STUDENT 
Art example of the possible coordination of school resources for the handicapped 
student Is depleted on the following diagram. 
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SCHOOL RESOURCES AND THE SPECIAL NEEDS STUDENT 



VOCATIONAL £DUCATI0N 



Instructional 
.teacher Aide 
Job placement 
Coordinator 
Vocational Guidance 
Personnel 
Work Experience 

and Co-op 
Coord I nator ' 



Practical Arts, 
Instructor 



Industrial Arts 
General, business 
Home economics 



SPECIAL EDUCATION 




Special Education 
Instructors 



Resource room 
teacher 



Special 
. teacher 



classroom 



Supportive 
Personnel 



Reading 
Specialist 
Socla) worker 
Speech therapist 
Language-math 
Specialist 
Special Teacher 
.Consultant ' ■ 
Interpreter- 
81'llngalst 
Work-Study and 
Prevocat lonal 
Coord I nator 



■i 



Basic Academic 
Instructor . 



Math teacher 
Lafnguage-Engl fsh 
Teacher 



Note: Adapted by permission from Pherps and Lutz, Career Exploration and Preparation 
for the Special Needs Learner > Boston: Al.lyn and Bacon, 1977. * 
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APPENDIX 8: TEN VOCATIONAL EVALUATION SYSTEMS 



Comprehensive Occupational 
Assessment and Training 
System (COATS) 



Four major components: Living Skills, Work Samples, 
Job Matching System, and Employablllty Attitudes. 
Work samples can be administered In one audiovisual 
station, are Individualized, ^elf-paced, computer 
scored, and assess, the Individuals Interest, J 
performance capability, and general behavior, 
relative to Job clusters such as: sales, 4 food 
preparation, barber I ng/cosmeto logy, small engines. • 



Hester Evaluation System 
(H.E.S.) 

GoodwM I Industries . * 
120 South Ashland* Blvd. 
Chicago, I J. 6060t 



Based on the Data-People-Things levels of tKe D.0»T. , 
this system .consists of twenty-six separate tests 
measuring twenty-eight Independent ability factors. 
Performance tests can be administered In five hours by 
a competent technician who has been formafiy trained 
In use of the system In two three-day sessions In 
Chicago. Test results can be processed by the 
computer center and the printout relates results to 
Job possibilities listed \s\ tfte D.O.T. 



Jewish Employment and ' 
Vocat lonal * Servlce( JEVS) 
Wor k Samples 

Jewish Employment and 
Vocational Service* 
' 1913 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19103 



The twenty-eight work samples In this .system were 
originally Intended for use with culturally disad- 
vantaged youth but have also 'been successful ly*used 
with many physically, emotionally; and mentally 
handicapped Individuals. Exposes students to a 
variety of vocational possibilities. Also relates' 
findings, to D.O.T. A two-wee,k, training session Is 
required for those who purchase the system. 



McCarron-Dlal Work 
Evaluation System 

Commercial Marketing 

Enterprises 
1 1300 North Central 
Dallas, TX 75231 



System attempts, to assess the Individual f s abl I Ity to 
function In one of five program areas: day' care, work - 
activities, extended sheltered employment, transitional 
sheltered employment, and community employment. ' The 
first tVee factors can be assessed In one day. Two 
weeks of systematic observation In a work setting are 
required for the other two factors. Training of one to 
two weeks Is required. 




MICRO-TOWER 



Institute for Crippled 

& Disabled 
340 East Twenty-Fourth Street 
New York, NY 10010 



A cue-stop cassette tape unit presents the 

i2?tlilS t,ons » a9 d a Photobook Is used to Illustrate 
related occupations and various steps within the 
thirteen work samples for Individuals with mild 
(educable) retardation through the normal ranges - 
adolescents, and adults. The work samples are: bottle 
capping and packing,, graphics Illustration, making 
change, message taking, zip coding, payroll computation 
electronic connector assembly, record checking, 
blueprint reading, filing,, want ads comprehension, mall 
sorting, and lamp assembly* A learning period "Is " 
permitted before evaluation— an appealing 
feature for ' Individuals with learning problems, * - 
The entire evaluation takes ttree to five days. 



The Singer Vocational 
Evaluation System 

Singer Education Division 
80 Commerce Drive 
Rochester; NY 14623 



Reading Is not required as this system uses audiovisual 
techniques to transmit Instructions at a series of 
sampling stations. Some of the work stations are: 
Sample making; bench assembly; drafting; electrical 
wiring; plumbing and plpeflttlng; carpentry and V 
woodworking; refr Igerat.Ipn, heating, and air b 
conditioning; solder I ng, and -welding; sal.es processing; 
needle work; cooWng and baking; small englrte service) 
medical service; cosmetology; data calculation and 
recording; soil testing; photo Jab technician; and ' 
production machine operating. Each system measures both 
Interest and aptitude. Training In administration Is 
not required but strongly suggested. ' 



Talent Assessment Program 
(T.A.P.) 



Milton Nlghswonger 
7015 Colby Avenue 
es Moines, IA 5031 1 



This system of ten work samples was developed to assess 
the Individual f s functional characteristics applicable 
to work In Industrial, technical, and service areas. .* 
Several, Ind Ivldual stean be tested at the- same tlmeuand 
the test can be administered In about two hoursv^ 
Directions are given orally. The systemjrcons-Ists of a* 
battery of perceptual and dexterity tests that measure 
fine and gross finger dexterity, visual 'and tactile 
discrimination, and retention of detail. Training Is 
required to use the systenTand. takes- one and a. half 
days.' \ , . • • 
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The Valpar Component Work 
Sample Series 



655 N. Alvernon Way 
Tucson, AZ 85716 



Vocational Information and 
Evaluation Work Samples 
CVIEWS) 

Jewish Educational! and* 

Vocatlpnal Service 
1913 Walnut Stn.eet. ■ • 
Philadelphia; FA 191.03 



Wide-Range Employment Sample 
Test (WREST) 

Guidance Associates of 

Del aware 
1526 Gil pin Avenue * 
Wllmfngton, DE 19806 



The sixteen work samples are: small tools, size dis- 
crimination, numerical sorting, upper extremity range • 
or motion, clerical comprehension and Valpar Corporation 
aptitude, Independent problem solving, multilevel 
sort ng, simulated assembly, whole body range of motion, 
trMeyel measurement, eye-hand-foot coordination, • 
soldering and Inspection, money handling, Integrated 
peer performance, electrical circuitry and print 
reading, .and drafting. The'samples are keyed to the 
•-IT ? ra,t Arran 9«"»nt on. the P.O.T. Two weeks of 
Training are recommended but not required. 

. * * 

Consists of a battery of hands-on activities In a s 
simulated work environment to assess work potential of 
persons with learnlng«dlsabl.lltles and' mental 
retardation^ Does not require reading ability, and 
Incorporates the use of demonstration, practlce,'and 
.reputed Instruction to gain Insight Into the Individual 
learning style and relates lt*tb future Instructional 
experiences. Reveals changes In learning and perform- 

no^nSil , Mt V T a 5? wh,,e ass «slng vocatloftal . 

potential. Training In the system Is required. 

Its primary purpose Is to evaluate dexter I ty and 
perceptual abilities." Consists of ten work samples: " 
single and double folding, pasting, labeling, and. . . 
stuffing; stapling; bottle packaging; rice measuring; 
screw assembly; tag stringing; swatch pasting; 

^l!^Ti3Hi + ?° ,a I, and . sh ^ e «* h 'ngi and pattern making. 
Administration time Is about one and one half hours for 
Individuals and two hours for groups. Industrial norms, 
,* J *i I at stratlon time, and precise Instructions are 
w^^V^l. " s ? ful , for moderately and mildly limited 
persons. No tracing Is required for Its purchase. 
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